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I« Gardening, in the perfection to which it has been 
in England, is entitled to a place of considerable rank £ 
eral arts^ It is as superior to lands kip painting, as a 
a representation: it is an exertion of fancy, a subject j 
and being released now from the restraints of regularity , 
beyond the purposes of domestic convenience, the raost bee 
most simple, the most noble scenes of nature are all vritT: 
inoe: for it is no longer confined to the sopts frora whic 
its name, but regulates also the disposition and erabellir 
park, a farm, or a riding; and the businesb of a rardenei 
and to apply whatever is great, elogant or characteristic 
them; to discover and to shew all the advantages of the i 
which he is employed; to supply its defeats, to correct j 
and to improve its beauties. For these operations, the c 
nature are still his only materials. His first enquiry, 
must be into the means by which those effects are attaint 
which he is to produce; and into those proportios in the 
nature, which should deterLiine hiia in the choice and arrs 
them. 

Nature, always simple, employs but four materials in tho 
of her scenes, ground > wood , water , and rocks . The cultj 
nature has introduced a fifth species, the buildings reni 
the accommodation of men. Kach of those again admit of \ 
their figure, dimensions, colour, and situation* Every ] 
composed of these parts only; every beauty in a landskip 
the application of their several varieties. 

OF GROUND. 

II. The shape of ground must be either a convex, a cc 
plane; in terms less technical called a swell, a hollow, 
By combinations of these are forraed all the irregularitic 
groimd is capable; and the beauty of it depends on the dc 
proportions in which they are blended. 

Both the convex and the concave are forms in themsslvc 
variety than a plane: either of then may therefore be adi: 
greater extent than can bo allo\-/ed to the ot^er; but lc46 
therefore totally InadiiiGniblo. 'T'he preference unjustly 
in the old gardens, where they prevailed alnost in exolus 
other form, has raised a prejudice against them. It is j 
reckoned an excelleno^:^ in a piece of riade cr^^^^^j that ^^ 
part of it is uneven; but then it wants one of the throe 
of ground, which laay souetiiaes be intermixed v/itK tho otl 
gentle concave declivity falls an.d spreads easily on a f] 
channels between several swells deronerate into i-ievo guti 
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breadth be not given to the bottoms by flattening then; e 
other instanoes^ small portions of An inclined or horizor 
may be introduced into an irregular corapositlon. Care or 
taken to keep them down as subordinate parts and not to s 
to become principal* 

There are, however, occasions on which a plane may be j 
hanging level often produces effects not otherwise attain 
large dead flat, indeed, raises no other idea than that c 
the eye finds no aiausenent, no repose, on such a level: i 
unless timely relieved by an adequate teruinntion; and tf. 
of that termination will compensate for its distance* A 

?lain, at the foot of a mountain, is less tedious than or 
ess compass, surrounded only by hilloclcs. A flat therel 
considerable extent may be hazarded in a garden, provided 
arias also be considerable in proportion; and if, in acldi 
importance, they become still more interesting by their I 
the facility and distinctness with which they are saen om 
makes the whole an agr^^eable composition* . The greatness 
beauty of the boundary are not, however, alone sufficient 
of it is of still more consequence. A oontinuod ranre ol 
lest wood, or the finest hill, would not cure the insipid 
flat: a less important, a less pleasing boundary, would 1: 
octual, if it traced a more varied outline; if it advance 
boldly forward, sometimes retired into deep recesses; brc 
sides into parts, and marked even the plain ttself with i 

At Moor Park*, on the back front of the house, is a 1g 

thir;^ acres, absolutely flat; with falls below it on onr: 

heights above it on the other* The rising ground is divi 

three great parts, each so distinct and so different, as 

^Sir William Temple's Desctiption of the Oarcien at loor I 
Seat of Sir Laurence Dundass, near Fickmansworth, in llei 
^The perfect est figure of a garden I ever saw, either at 
broad, was that of Moor Park in Hertfordshire, when I knc 
thirty years ago* It was made by the Oountess of Bedford 
anongst the greatest wits of h'^r time, and celebrated by 
and with very great care, excellent contrivance, and nuc^i 
greater sums may be thrown away without effect or honour, 
sense in proportion to money, or if mature be not followc 
take to be the great rule in this, and perhaps in every 1 
as far as the conduct not only of our liwea^hut our gover 
shall see how natural that admired garden was*) 
"Because I take* the garden I have named to have b^en in 
the :iOst beautiful and perfect, at least in the figure an 
that I have ever seen, I will describe it for a model to 
meet with such a situation, and are above the regards of 

'^his garden seems to have been made after the plan laid 
Bacon, in his 46th essay, to which, that I may not nultij 
I will refer the reader. 
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It lies on the side of a ^111|^ upon which the house stands 
Tery stefp. The length of the house, where the best rooms 
most use or pleasure are, lies upon the breadth of the gai 
great parlour opens into the niddle of a terras gravel-wa] 
even with it, and which laay lie, as I remexaber, about thrt 
paces longf and broad in proportion; the border set with ^ 
laurels and at large distances, which have the beauty of c 
out of flower and fruit* From this walk are three descent 
stone steps, in the niiddle and at each end, into a very 1^ 
This is divided into quarters by gravel-?/alks, and adorned 
fountains and eight statues in the several quarters,. At t 
the terraa«-walk are two sumaer-houses, and the sides of tl 
are ranged with two large cloisters open to the garden, \xr 
of stone, and ending with two other suxamor-houses even 4it 
tors, which are paved with stone,. and designed for walks c 
there being none other in the. whole parterre* Over these 
are two terraoses covered with load, and fenced with balus 
the passage into these ally walks is out of the two suxnmei 
the end of the first terras-walk* The cloister facing the 
covered with vines, and would have been proper for an orar 
and the other for xijyrbl'iS oi other nore oomiJion greens, and 
doubt not, been cast for that purpose, if t>^is piece of gii 
been then in as nuch vogue as it is now. 

••From the middle of this parterre is a descent by many ste 
each side of a grotto that lies between them, covered v/itl 
flat, into the lower garden, which is all fiaiit -trees rSine 
several quarters of a wilderness which is very shady; the 
are all gre«n, the grotto embellished with figures of shel 
fountains, and water-works* If the hill had not end^id wit 
garden, and the wall were not bounded by a common way thai; 
the park, th^ mi^ht have added a thiid quarter of all gr 
this want is supplied by a garden on the other side the he 
is all of that sort, very wild, shady, and adorned with re 
work and fount ains. 

^This was t:oor Park, when I was acquainted with it, and tY 
place, I think, that I have ever seen in my life, either I 
since, at home or abroad." Vide the late Karl of Orford or 
dening* 
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•fftot of srreral hills* That nearest to the house shelves 
an open gitnre of noble trees, which hand on the declivity, a] 
beyond it on the plain# The next is a large hill, pressing 
covered with wood from the top to the bottom. The third is > 
with a thiolnt falling down the steepest part, which makes i 
still aore precipitate: but the rest of the slope is bare; o: 
Is crowned with wood, and towards the bottom is a little groi 
These heights, thus finely characterised in themselves, are : 
tinguished by their appendages* The snail, compact groupe n 
but still on the descent, bf the further hill, is contrasted 
straggling clump, some way out upon the lawn, before the midi 
Between this and the first hill, under two or three trees wh 
opening, is seen to great advantage a winding glade, which r 
them, and marks the separation^ This deep recess, the diffe 
to which the hills advance, the conjfcrast in their forias, and 
paniments, cast the plain on this side into a uost beautiful 
other side and the end were originally the flat edge of a dei 
harsh, offensive termin tion; but it is now broken by severa: 
not diminutive in size, and considerable by the fine clumps -, 
tinguish t'^em* They recede one beyond another, and the outl: 
greeablff amongst them. Thay do more than conc:jal the sharpn< 
edge; they convert a defomity into a bectty, and greatly oo: 
the embellishment of this most lovely scene; a scene however 
the flat is principal; and yet a more varied, a ruore beaut if i 
can hardly be desired in a garden.* 

"^One of the first gardens planted in tliis simple though stii: 
style, was my father's at Houghton* It was laid out by lir. ! 
imitator of Bridgman. It contains three*-and-twenty aore^, tl 
a considerable portion. 

I call a sunk fence the leading step, for these reasons, ] 
was this simple enchantment made, than levelling, mowing, an; 
followed. The contiguous ground of the park without the sun] 
to be harmonized with the lawn within; and the garden in its 
to be set free from its prim regularity, that it uiieht afifior* 
wilder country without. The sunk fence ascertained the spec: 
but that it might not draw too obvious a line of distinction 
neat and the rude, the contiguous out-lying parts came to be 
a kind of general design: and when nature was taken into the 
improvements, every step that was made poi^tted out new beaut; 
inspired new idoas. At that moment appeared llent, painter e] 
the charms of landskip, bold and opionative enough to dare ai 
and born with a genius to strike out a great sjrstem froa the 
imperfect essays. He leaped the fence, and saw that all nau 
garden. He felt the delicious contrast of hill and va ley c 
ceptibly into each other, tasted the beauty of the gentle sw< 
cave scoop, and remarked how loose proves crowned an easy e..:: 
happy ornament, and while they called in the distant view be 
graceful stems, removed and extended the persp-^ctive by d ;1 i 
son. 

Thus the pencil of his imagination bestowed all the arts o: 
the fences he handled. The great principles on which he wor; 
peotive, and light and shade, .-roupes of trees broke too un: 
too extensive a lawn; evergreens and woods were ppposed to tl 
the champain, and where the view was loss fortunate, or so ni 
as to be beheld at once, he blotted out sOme parts by thick ; 
divide it into variety, or to raake the richest scene more en< 
reserving it to a farther advance of the spectator's step. ' 
ing favourite objects, and veilin:; deformities by screens of 
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q lo aifaoioa ^cf aol^ixirtclo/:) ^lilxav -Dhb ,8:foetrfo eitiuoYQt snl 



sometimes allowing the rudest waste to add its soil to the r 
tre, he realized the conpositions of the greatest masters in 
v/here objects were wanting to aniitiate his horizon, his taste 
ohiteot could bestow iiaiaediate termination. His buildings, 
his temples, were more the works of his pencil than of his o 
We owe the restoration of Greece, and the diffusion of archi 
his skill in landskip. 

But of all the beauties he added to the face of this beaut 
none surpassed his managenent of water. Adieu to canals, ci 
and cascades tumbling down marble steps that last absurd ma^^; 
Italian and French villas* The foreed elevation of cataract 
The gentle stream v/as taugbt to serpent ize seemingly at its 
where discontinued by different levels, its course appeared 
led by thickets properly interspersed, and glittered aeain a 
where it might be supposed naturally to arrive. Its borders 
but preserved their waving irregularity. A few trees soatte 
there on its edges sprinkled the tame bank that accompanied 
and when it disappeared among the hills, shades desodnding f 
heights leaned towar^^s its progress and framed the distant p 
light under which it was lost, as it turned aside to either 
blue horizon* 

Thus dealing in none but the colours of nature, and catchi 
favourable features, men saw a new creation opening before t 
The living landskip was chastened or polished, not transfon:: 
was given to the forms of trees; they extended their brancho 
and where any exainent oak, or master beech had escaped naimi 
vived the forest, bush and bramble was removed, and all its 
restored to distinguish and shade the plain* //here the unit 
of an ancient wood extended wide its undulating canopy, and 
able in its darkness, Kent thinned the foremost ranks, and 1 
many detached and scattered trees, as softened the approach 
and blended a chequered light with the thus lengthened shado 
malning columns. Vide the late Earl of Orford on Modern Gar 



III* A plain is not, however, in itself interesting; and 
deviation from the uniformity of its surface, changes its na 
long as it remains a flat, it depends on the objects around 
variety and all its boa^tyj but convex and concave forms are 
pleaaj.ngnd the number of degrees and combinations ilito which 
cast is infinite: those forms only in 3ach which are perfect 
must be avoided; a semicircle can never be tolerable: small 
large circles blended together; or lines gently curved, whic 
parts of any circle; a hollow sinking but little below a lev 
very much flattened at the top; are commonly the most agreca 

In ground which lies beautifully, the concave will genera 
within the same compass it shews more surface than a swell; 
of the latter are not visible at the sane time, except in a 
situations; but it is only in a few particular situations th 
of a hollow is concealed; earth seems to have b ^en aco^jiDiulat 
the on/ie, and taken away to sink the ot'er. The concave, th 
appears the lighter, and for the most part it is the more ol 
even the slopes of a swell can hardly be brought down, unles 
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and then into hollows , to take off from the heaviness of the 
are, however, situations whero tho convex foim should be pre 
hollow Just below the brow of a hill reduces it to a narrow 
has a poor tieagre appearance; and an abrupt fall will neve. 
wit! a coneare form Inmediately above it; a sharp ed^e divid 
to connect them, that edge nust be rounded, or at least fait 
is, In fact, to interpose a convex or a level. 

IV# In raade ground, the connection is, perhaps, the prin 
sideration* A swell which //qnts it is but a heap; a hollow 
and both appear artificial; the one seeras placed upon a surf 
it does not belong; the other dug into it. On the great sea 
indeed, either may be so considerable in itself, as to make 
to any other alr^ost a matter of indifference; but on the siua 
of a garden, if the parts are disjointed, the efTect of a v/h 
and the union of all is not more than Sufficient to preserve 
greatness and importance, to spots which must be varied, and 
soaoious. little inequalities are besides in nature usually 
together; all linos of separation have, in a course of time, 
up; and therefore, when in made ground they are loft open, t 
appears artificial* 

Even where artifice is avowed, a br^mca in the connoction 
eye* The use of a fosse is xaerelji to provide a fence, witho 
ing the view* To blend the garden with the country is no pa 
idea; the cattle, the objects, the culture, without the sunk 
discordant to all within, and koep up the division, A fosse 
Liost polished lawn to a corn-field, a road, or a comrxon, t:io 
the very point of separation. Ijj may be made on purpose to 
which cannot, or gugkk not to be in the garden; as a church, 
a neighbouring gentleman's seat, a town, or a village; and y 
sclousness of the existence can reconcile ug to the fight of 
The most obvious disguise is to keep the hither above the fu 
all the way; so that the latter may be s )en at a conpetent 
this alone is hot always sufficient; for a division appears, 
fonaly continued line, however faint, discernible; that lino 
must be broken; low but extended hillocks uay sometimes into 
the shape on one side may be continued, across the sunk feno 
other; as when the ground sinks in the field, by beginning t 
in tho garden^ Trees too without, connected with those with 
ing part of a clump or a grove there, will frequently oblite 
trace of an interruption. Bjt such or other lacans, the lino 
should be, hid or disguised; not for the purpose of doceptio 
all is done we f.ve seldom deceived) but to preseive the cont 
entire. 

If, trhere no union is intended, a line of separation is 
it must be disgusting, when it breaks the connection between 
parts of the same piece of ground. That connection depends 
im of each part to those about it, and on the relation of e 
the whole# To complete the former, such shapes should bo co 
most readily unite; and the actual division between them sh 
xiously concealed^ If a swell descends upon a level; if a h 
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from It, the leyel is an abrupt termination, and a little riLi 
it distinctly. To cover that rim, a short sweep at tho foot 
a small rotundity at the entrance of a hollow, must be interp 
every instance, when Ground chauLOs its direction, there is a 
where the change is effected, and that point should never app 
other shapes, uniting easily with both extremes, must be thro 
conceal 1$. But there must be no unifonuity even in those og 
if the same sweep be carried all round the bottom of a swell, 
rotundity all round the top of a hoolow, though the junction 
yet the art by which it is made is apparent, and art must nev 
The manner of concealing the separation should itself be disc 
different degrees of wavity or rotundity; different shapes an 
to the little parts thus distinguished by degrees; and those 
breaking in one place more, in another less, into the princip 
which are to be united; produce that variety with which all n 
and without which ground cannot be natural* 

7* The relation of all the parts to the whole, when clear 
facilitates their junction with each other; for the common bo 
is then perceived, before tht^re has been tirae to examine the 
connections; and if these should be deficient in sorae nioetio 
feet is lost in the general impression* But any part which i 
iance with the reit, is not barely a blemish in itself; it sp 
order as fur as its influence extends; and the confusion is i 
as the other parts are more or less adapted, to point out any 
direction, or to nark any peculiar character in the ground* 

If in ground all descending one way, a piece is twisted an 
general fall is obstructed by it; but if all the parts inclin 
same direction, it is hardly credible how small a declivity w 
be considerable* An appearance even of steepness may be give 
gentle descent, by raising hillocks upon it, which lean to t\ 
whither all the rest are tending; for the eye measures fro;a t 
the highest, to the bottom of the lowest ground; and when the 
of the parts is well preserved, such an effect from one is tr 
over the whole. 

But they should not, therefore, all lie exactly in the .stua 
some may seen to point to it directly, others to incline very 
others but little, some partially, some entirely. If the dir 
strongly marked on a few principal parts, great liberties Liay 
with the others, provided none of them are turned the contrar 
general idea uiust, however, be preserved, clear even of a dou 
hillock which only intercepts the sight, if it does not contr 
the principal effect, is, at the best, an unnecessary excreso 
even an interruption in the general tendency, though it hide 
a blemish. On a descent, any hollow, any fall, which has not 
to lower ground, is a hole; the eye skips over it, instead cf 
continued alone it; it is a gap in the couposition. 

There may indeed be occasions, when we should rather with 
to promote, the f enteral tendency. Ground luay proceed too has 
its point; and we have equal power to retard, or to ajcelerat 
7e can slacken t)ie precipitancy of a stoep, by freaking it in 
some of which shall incline less, than the whole before incli 
principal direction; and, by turning them quite aw^y, we may 
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the course of the descent* These powers are of use in the lar 
where the several great parts often lie in several directions; 
they are thereto too strongly contrasted, or led towards point 
widely asunder I every art should be exerted to brinvS thoni near 
to assimilate, and to connect them. As scenes enorease in ext 
become laore impatient of controul: they are not only less mana. 
but ou^t to be less restrained; they require uore variety and 
But still the sane principles are ap|)licable to the least, and 
eieatesti though not with equal severity: neither ought to be 
pieces; and though a small neglect, which would distract the o 
not disturb the other, yet a total disregard of all the princi 
union, is alike productive of confusion in both. 

VI ♦ The style also of every part aunt be av^^coriiaodated to t 
feor of the whole: for every piece of ground is distinguished b; 
properties: it is either tarae or bold; gentle or rude; contlnu 
broken; and if any variety, inconsistent with those properties 
truded, it has no other effect than to weaken one idea, withou 
another* TJie insipidity of a flat is not taken away by a few 
hillocks; a continuation of uneven ground can alone give the i 
equality # A larg^, deep abrupt break, ariong easy swells and f 
seems at the best but a piece left unfinished, and which ought 
been softened: it is not laore natural, because it is i.iore rude 
forms both the one and the other, but seldom mixes tliexa togoth 
the other hand, a small fine polished form, in the midst of roi 
hapen ground, though more elebant than ali about it, is genora 
better than a patch, itself disgraced, and disfiguring the see 
tho'isand instances might be adduced to shew, that the prevail! 
ought to pervade every part, so far at least indispensably as 
wh' tever distracts it; and as much further as possible to accoj 
character of the ground to that of the scene it belongs to* 

On fthe same principle, the. proportion of the parts may ofte: 
justed; for though their size must be very much governed by th 
of tlae place; and a feature which would fill up a siiall spot, ] 
lost in a large one: though there are forms of a particular ca; 
appear to advantage only within certain -dimensions, and ought : 
fore to be applied, where they have not room enough, or where • 
occupy more space than becomes them; yet independent of these 
tions, a character of greatness belongs to Gonie scenes, which : 
measured by their extent, but raised by other properties, colio 
by the proportional largeness of its parts. On the contrary, ) 
ance characterises the spot, the parts should not or.ly be siial 
diversified besides with subordinate inequalities, and little i 
touches every v/here scattered about them, striking effects, f 
impressions, whatever seems to require effort, disturbs the ^n 
a scene inten(lc3d to amus/e and to please • 

In other instances, siixilar considerations will detemine n 
number than the proportion of the parts. L place nay be disti: 
by its simplicity, v/hich many divisions wonld destroy; another 
without any pretensions to ej.e{:anje, iiuy ho roncirkable for an 
of richness: a multiplicity of objects will give that appearan 
n\imber of parts in the ground will contribute to the profusion 
of gaiety is improved by the sai.o moans; the objects and the p 
differ in style, but they must be numerous in both* Sameness 
the purest simplicity can at the most render a place composed 
parts placid I the subllmest ideas only make it striking; it is 
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erava; to enliven it, numbers are wantingt 

VII • But ground, is seldon beautiful or natural without -rai 
even without contrast j and the precautions which have been give 
no further than to prevent variety frou degeneratinc into Incor 
and contrast into contradiction* Tfithln the extremes, nature f 
an inexhaustible fund; and variety thus limited, so far froxa d€ 
improvos the general effect ♦ Kach distinguished part makes a £ 
impression; and all boarinc the same stamp, all concurring to t 
ond, every one is an additional support to the prevailing idea: 
.aultiplied; it is extended; it appears in different shapes; it 
several lights; and the variety illustrates the relation* 

But variety wants not this recommendation; it is alvmys desl 
It can be properly introduced; and it in distinguished froi/i evi: 
If the scene be mild and quiet, he will place toeeth:.^r t':Ose wl: 
differ widely; and he will gradually depart from the similitude 
scenes, the succession will be lees regular, and the transitior 
den* The character of the place must determine the degree of d 
between foras 7;hicii are contiguous • nesides distinctions in tl 
of ground, differences in their situations and their dimensions 
sources of variety. The position will alter the effect, thougJ- 
ure be the same; and for particular effects, a change only in t 
may be striking. If that be considerable, a succession of siml 
sometimes occasions a fine perspective: but the diminution wil3 
marked, that is, the effect will be less sengible, ii the for:.i^ 
nearly alike* Ye ta::e more notice of one difference, when the: 
other, Doaotines a very disagree able effect, produced by too c 
resemblance of shapes, may be remedied only by an alteration ii 
If a steep descends in a succession of abnpt falls, nearly eoj 
have the a\')pearance of steps, and are neither pleasing nor vrilc 
they are made to differ in height and length, the objection is 
and at all tines a difference in the dimensions will be found t 
greater effect, than in speculation we should be inclined to at 
it, and will often disguise a similarity of figure. 

VIII, It also contributes, perhaps more than * any other circ 
to the perfection of thooe lines, which the eye traces along tT 
a piece of ground, v/hen it glances over several together, T^o -n 
form compensates for t:ie v-zant of it. An undulating line, oompc 
parts all elegant in tliemj^elves , all Judiciously contrasted anc 
united, but equal the one to the other, ia far from the I'ne oj 
A long strait line has no variety at all; and a little deviati: 
curve if there be still a continued uniformity, is but a trifll 
ii^ent. Though ground all falling thd same way requires every a1 
its general tendency, yet the eye must not dart down the ^holo 
i.jiediately in one direction, but should be insensibly conducts 
the principal point with so;ie circuity and delay. The channels 
hillocks ought never to run in strait, nor even in reg^ilarly c\ 
but v/inding gently anong them, and constantly varjz-ing in form t 
mensions, should gradually find t.iei-i- way, Tne boauty of a la: 
especially when seen from below, is fiequontly impaired by t^-e 
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binuation of Its brow* An attempt to break It by little knoles 
successful; they seem separate independent hillocks, artificial 
Phe intended effect may indeed be produced by a large knole des 
Ln some plaoes lower than in others, and rootod at several poin 
bhe hill« The same end may be attained by carrying some channe 
:>n the side upwards, till it cut the continued line; or by brin 
brow forward in one place, and throwing it back in another; or 
91 secondary ridge a little way down the side, and casting the g 
it into a different, though not opposite direction to the gener 
Either of these expedients will at least draw the attention off 
lafoot; but a greater would be substituted in its stead, if the 
to divide the line into equal parts; another uniformity would b 
j^ithout removing the former; for regularity always suggests a si 
of artifice; and artifice detected, no longer decd^ives* Our in 
would Industriously Join the broken parts, and the idea of the 
line would be restored* 

IX. Whatever break be chosen, the position of it must be ob 
the line which is to be broken* a rectangular division produce 
there is no contrast between the forms it divides; but if it be 
while it diiainishes the part on one side, it enlarges that on t: 
Parallel lines are liable to the same objection as those at rig' 
though each by itself be the perfect line of beauty, yet if th^ 
pond, they form a shape between thepi, whole sides want contrast 
same principle, forms will sometimes be interrduced, less for th 
sic than their occasional merit, in contrasting happily with th 
them: each sets off the other; and together they are a more ag: 
position than if they had been more beautiful, but at the same 
similar* 

One reason why tame scenes are seldom interesting, is, that 
often admit of i.iany varieties, they allow of few, and those onl; 
trasts* We may be pleased by the number of the former, but we 
struck only \fy the force of the latter* These ought to abound 
larger and bolder scenes of a garden, especially in such as are 
an assemblage of many distinct and considerable parts thrown to, 
as when several rising grounds appear one beyond another, a fin 
seen above a slanting sweep which runs before it, has a beautifi 
which a nearer resemblance would destroy: and (except in partioi 
stances) a close similarity between lines which either cross, o: 
rise behind one another, makes a poor, uniform, disagreeable oa 

X4 The application of any of the foregoing obaervations to 
greater scenes of nature, would carry me at pre ent too far; no: 
well be made, before the other constituent parts of those scene. 
water, rocks, and buildings, have been taken into consideration 
rules which have been given, if such hints deserve the name of : 
chiefly applicable to ground which may be managed by a xpade; a: 
there they are only general, not universal: few of them are wit 
ception; veiy few which, on particular occasions, may not be di; 
with* Many of the above remarks are, however, so far of use in 
the furthest from our reach, as they may assist in directing ou: 
those parts which are in our power to shew, or to conceal, thou 
alter* But in converting them to this purpose, a caution, whio 
than once been alluded to, must always be had in remembrance; n 
suffer general considerations to interfere with extraordinary g: 

"^The more we exact novelty, the sooner our taste will be vitiat 
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Xi Xons are every where so various, that there never can be a sam 
w^lrxile the Vispostion of the ground is studied and followed, and 
oident of view turned to advantage* 

In the mean time how rich, how gay, how picturesque the face 
'ti:iryl The deaolltlon of walls laying open each improvement, eve 
1. Q made through a succession of pititures;; and even where taste 
xxi the spot improved, the general view is imbellished by variet; 
x*elapse to barbarism, formality, and seclusion, is made, what 1 
will dignif^r every quarter of our island, when the daily planta 
etxe making have attained venerable maturity I A specimen of wha 
dLens will be, may be seen at Petworth, where the portion of the 
"fclie house has been allotted to the modern style* It is a garde: 
'bwo hundred years old* If there is a fault in so august a frac 
3P roved nature, it is, that the size of the trees are out of all 
iso the shrubs and accompaniments • In truth, shrubs should not 
reserved for particular spots and home delight, but are passed 
in less than twenty years* 

.Enough has been done to establish such a school of landskip, 
"be found on the rest of the glo%fe# If we'have the seeds of a C 
Gasper amongst us, he must come forth. If wood, water, groves, 
elades, can inspire or poet or painter, this is the country, th 
age to produce them* The flocks, the herds, that now are adriit 
now grace on the borders of our cultivated plains, are ready be 
painter's eyes, and groupe themselves to animate his picture* 
tune in truth there is that throws a difficulty on the artist. 
beauty in our gardens is the lawn and smoothness of turf: in a 
becomes a dead and uniform spot, incapable of chiaro scuro, and 
broken insipidly by children, does, and other unmeaning figures 
Orford on liodern Gardening* 



which rise superior to all regulations, and perhaps owe part of 
force to their deviation from them* Singularity causes at leas 
and surprise is allied to astonishment. These effects are not, 
attached merely to objects of enormous size; th^ frequently ar 
by a greatness of style and character, within such an extent as 
labour may modify, and the compass of a garden include* The ca 
fore may not be useless wit^^in these narrow bounds; but nature ; 
further, beyond the utmost verge to which art can follow; and i 
licentiously wi&d^ not content with contrast, forces even contr 
to unite* The grotesque discordant shape*, which are often the 
tumbled together, might sufficiently justify the remark. But t 
does not stop here: to mix with such shapes a form perfectly re 
still more extravagant; and yet the effect is sometimes so wond 
we cannot with the extravagance corrected* It is not unsual to 
ioal hill standing out from a long, irregular, nountainous ridg 
greatly improving the view: but at Ham* such a hill is thrown 
midst of the rudest scene, and almost fills up an abyss, sunk a 
bare, mishapen hills, whose unwieldy parts and uncouth forms, oi 
taperinta; lim^s of the cone, appear more savage froia the opposit 
the effect would evidently be stronger, were the figure more co 



^ The seat of Mr* Porte, near Ashbourne in Derbyshire* 
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Cor It does not rise quite to a point, and the want of perfect 
seems a blemish* Whether suoh a mixture of contrarieties would 
length of time be engaging can be known only to those who are h 
to the spot* It certainly at first sight rivets the attention. 
conical hill is the most striking object; in suoh a situation i 
more strange, more fantastic, than the rude shapes which are h3 
it; and together they suit the character of the place, where na 
to hare delighted to bring distances together; where two rivers 
Ingulphed niany miles asunder, issue from their subterraneous pa 
the one often muddy when the other is clear, within a few paces 
other; but they appear, only to lose themselves again, and iLime 
unite their streacxs, just in ti.ue to fall together into another 
which also runs through the garden* Sxmh whimsical wonders, hoi 
their effect, when represented in a picture, or mimicked in eroi 
fioially laid« They there want that vastness which constitutes 
foroe; that reality which ascertains the caprice* as accidents 
surprise; but they aare not objects of choice « 

XI • To determine choice to its proper objects is the purpos 

foregoing observations^ Some of the principles upon which they 

founded will be applloable also, and perhaps without further ex; 

to the other constituent parts of the scenes of nature: t ey wi! 

often more obvieru than in ground. But this is not a place for 

parison; the subject now is ground only* It is not, however, fi 

to that subject to observe, that the effects which have been re 

may sometimes be produced by wood alone, without any alteration 

ground itself: a tedious continued line may by such means be hn 

is usual for this purpose to place several little clumps along j 

but If they are small and numerous, the artifice is weak and ap 

equal number of trees collected iAIto one or two large masses, ai 

ing the line into very unequal parts, is ler.s suspicious, and o' 

the idea of sameness with more certainty • Where several siciila: 

seen together, if one be planted, and tho other bare, they beooi 

trasts to each other. A hollow in certain situattdns has been i 

as a disagreeable interruption in a continued surface; but fill 

wood, the heads of the trees supply the vacancy; the irregulari 

served; even the inequalities of the depth are in some measure i 

€md a continuation of surface is provided. Rising ground may, < 

other hand, be in appearance raised still higher, by covering i 

wood, of humble growth towards the bottom, and gradually taller 

ascends. An additional mark of the inclination of falling grou: 

be obtained by placing a few trees in the same direction, which 

strongly point out the way; whereas plantations athwart a desoe: 

up the ground, and check the fall; but obliquely crossing it, t] 

often divert the general tendency; the ground will in some measi 

their direction, and they will make a variety, not a contradict; 

Hedges, or continued plantations, carried over uneven ground, ri 

irregularity more conspicuous, and frequently mark liktle inequi 

which would otherwise escape observation: ot if a line of trees 

upon the eige of an abrupt fall, they give it depth and import a 

suoh means a view may be improved; 1:^ sinilar means, in more co: 

spots, very material purposes may be answered. 
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OF WOOD. 



ZII» In these instanoesy the ground Is the principal conslde 
but previous to any enquiry into the greater effects of wood whe 
itself an object, an examination of the diaracteristic differenc 
%TmBB and shrubs is neoes* ary# I do not mean botanical distinct 
mean apparent > not essential varieties; and these must be obviec 
siderablSi to merit regard in the disposition of the objects the 
tlnguish* 

Trees and shrubs are of different shapes, greens, and grwoths 

The varieties in their shapes may be reduced to the f ollowinc 

Sow0 thick with branches and foliage have almost an appearanc 
Solidity, as the beech and the elm, the lilac and seringa. Oth€ 
boughs and of leaves seeiii light and airy, as the ash and the art 
oommon arbor vitae, and the tamarislc. 

There is a mean betwixt the two extremes, very distinguishabl 
both|i as in the bladder-nut, and the ashen-leaved maple # 

They m^y again be divided into those whose branches begin frc 
giround, and those which shoot up in a stem before their branches 
Trees which have some, not much clear stem, as several of the fi 
belong to the former class; but a very short stem will rank a sh 
as the althaea, in the latter. 

Of those whose branches begin from the ground, some rise In s 
figure, as the larch, the cedar of Lebanon, and the holly • Some 
out in the middle of their growth, and diminish at both ends, as 
mouth pine, the moimtaln ash, and the lilac; and some are irregu 
bushy from the top to the bottom, as the evergreen oak, the Virg 
cedar, and Guelder rose. 

There is a great difference between one whose base Is very la 
another whose base is very small, in proportion to its height: t 
of Lebanon, and the cypress, are instances of such a difference; 
both the branches begin from the ground. 

The heads of those which shoot up into a stem before their bi 
gin, sometimes are slender cones, as of many firs: sometimes arc 
cones, as of the horse-chestnut; sometimes they are round, as of 
pine, and most sorts of fruit trees; and sometiiaes irregular, as 
elm. Of this last kind there are many considerable varieties. 

The ^ranches of some grow horizontally, as of the oak. In ot 
tend upwards, as in the lai^iond, and In several sorts of broom, a 
willows. In others they fall, as in the lime, and the acacia; e 
of these last they incline obliquely, as in xaany of the firs; Ir 
they hang directly down, as in the weeping willow. 

These are the moat obvious great distinctions in the shapes ol 
shrubs. The differences betw .^en shades of green cannot be so oc 
ble; bu t these also will be found well deserving of attention. 
"Terhaps thetr are few, if any, which do not put forth branches 
bottom: but in some, the lower branchc^s are, from various circuii 
generally destroyed; and they appear, at a certain period of the 
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The noblest wood is not indeed disfigured by themj and when a ^ 
having serred as a great object to one spot, beoones in anotho: 
edge of a walk, little oiroumstanoes, varying with ceaseless c; 
along the outline, will then be attended to; but wherever thes 
varieties are fitting, the grossest taste will feel the propri 
the most cursory observation will sucgest the distinctions; a i 
of all would be endless; nor can they be reduced into classes* 
the shrubs and small trees so that they nay r>iutually set off tl 
and conceal the blemishes, of each other; to aim at no effects 
pend on a nicety for their success, and which the soil, the ex 
the season of the day may destroy; to attend more to the gro^pi 
the individuals} and to consider the whole as a plantation, no 
oolleotion of plants, are the best general rules which ban be , 

earning them* 

* 

XIV* The different tints of greens may seem at first sight 
rather minute varieties than characteristic distinctions; but i 
perience it will be found, that from small beginnings they laai 
ial consequences; that th^ are more important on the broad e::; 
along the narrow outline of a wood; and that by their union, o: 
trast, they ptoduoe effects not to be disregarded in scenes of 
of grandeur* 

A hanging wood in autumn is enriced with colours, whose beai 
the approaches of the inclement season they forebode: but when 
droop, while the verdure as yet only feegins to fade, they are i 
than stronger tints of those colours with which the greens in ' 
our are shaded; and which now are succeeded by a paler white, i 
yellowt or a darker brown* The effects are not different; thej 
more faintly impressed at one time than another; but when they 
strongest, they are most observable* The fall of the leaf, th' 
the time to loam the species, the order, and the proportion o: 
which blended, will form beautiful masses; and, on the other :n 
distinguish those which are incdmpatible near together* 

The peculiar beauty of the tints of red cannot then escape ( 
and the want of them throughout the summer months must bo recr< 
that want, though it oannot perfectly, may partially, be suppl: 
plants have a periianent and an accidental colour* The peivanei 
ways some shade of green; but any other may be the accidental i 
there is none which so iiany circumstances concur to produce as 
It is assumed in succession by the bud, the blossom, the berry 
and the leaf.. Sometimes it profusely overspreads; at other tii 
dimly tinges the plant; and a reddish green is generally the hi 
plants on which it lasts long, or frequently returns. 

Admitting this, at least for many months in the year, among 
teristio distinctions, a large piece of red rreen, with a narr( 
of dMtk green along the further side of it, and beyond that a ] 
light green still larger than the first, will be found to co:.ip< 
beautiful mass* Another, not less beautiful, is a yellow greei 
to the jMfs, beyond that a light green, then a brown green, and 
dark green* The dark green must be Vao largest, the light gro 
in extent, and the yellow green the least of all. 
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From these combinations, the agreements between particular t 
b© laiown* A light green may be next either to a yellow or a bi 
and a brown to a dark green; all in considerable quantities; ar 
rim of dark green may border on a red or a li^ht green* Furth« 
vat ions will shew, that the yellow and the white gr ens connect 
but that large quantities of the light, the yellow, or the whit 
do not mix well with a large quantity also of the dark green; € 
to form a pleasing mass, either the dark green must be reduced 
edging^ or a brown, or an intermediate green must be interposed 
the rod, the brown, and the intermediate greens agree among the 
and that either of them may be joined to any other tint; but th 
red green will bear a larger quantity of the light than of the 
near it; nor does it seem so proper a mixture with the white gi 
with the rest. 

In massing there tints, an attention must be constantly kept 
their forms, that they do not lie in large stripes one beyond s 
but that either they be quite intenrdngled, or, which is genere 
pleasing, that considerable pieces of different tints, each a I 
figure, be, in different proportions, placed near together* E3 
in the shapes must not be attempted, for it cannot be preserved 
the great outlines be well drawn, little variations, afterwards 
ed by the growth of the plants, will not spoil them* 

"^ X7# A small thicket is generally raost agreeable, when it is 
mass of well-mixed greens: that mass gives to the whole a unity 
«an by no means be so perfectly expressed* 'fJhen more than one 
ary for the extent of the plantation, still if they are not too 
tralited, if the gradations from one to another are easy, the un 
not broken by the variety. 

While the union of tints is productive of pleasing effects, 
effects may, on the other hand, be sometiixes, produced by theii 
agreements* Oppor.ites, such, for instance, as the dark and lie 
in large quantities close together, break to pieces the surface 
which they meet; and an outline which cannot be sufficiently va 
form, loay be in appearance, by the manaeenient of its shades* 2 
opposition of tints is a break in a continued line: the depth c 
may be deepened by darkening the greens as they ret ire • A tree 
stands out from a plantation nay be separated by its tint as mu 
its position. The appearance of solidity or airiness in plants 
not solely on the thickness or thinness, but partly on the colo 
the leaves* Climps at a distance may be rendered more or less 
by their greens; and the fine effect of a dark green tree, or g 
trees, with nothing behind it but the splendor of a jiorning, or 
of an evening sky, cannot be unknown to any who was ever ileligh 
a picture of Claude, or with the more beautiful originals in no 

Another effect attainable by the aid of the different tints, 
founded on the first principles of perspective* Objects grow f 
th^ retire frcxn the eye; a detached clump, or a single tree of 
ligjiter greens, will, therefore, seen farther off than one equi 
of a darker hue; and a regular gradation fro m one tint to anot 
alter the apparent length of a continued plantation, according 
dark or the light greens begin t-ie gradation* In a straight li 
is obvious; in a broken one, the fallacy in the appearance is s 
detected, only because the real extent is generally unknown; bu 
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perlments will support the principle^ if they are made on plant 
not very smalli nor too close to the eye: the several parts may 
be shortened or lengthened^ and the variety of the outline impr 
by a judicious arrangement of greens. 

XVI ♦ Other effects arising from mixtures of greons will ooc 
ally present themselves in the disposition of wood, which is th 
consideration^ ' Wood, as a general term, comprehends all trees 
shrubs in whatever disposition; but it is specifically applied 
more limited sense, and in that sense I shall now use it# 

Kver y^ pla n t at ion must be either a wood, a p:rove> a clu mp, or 
tree* " 

A wood is composed both of trees and underwood, covering a c 
able space* A grove consists of trees without underwood; a clu 
differs frcHtt either only in extent; it may be either close or o 
close, it is sometimes called a thicket; when open, a groupe of 
but both are equally clumps, whatever be the shape or situation 

X(rii# One of the noblest objects in nature is the surface o 
thick wood, commanded from an eminence, or seen from below hang 
the side of a hill* The latter is generally the more interest 1 
its aspiring situation gives it an air of greatness; its termin 
oomponly the horizont and indeed if it is deprived of that sple 
dayr, if the brow appears above it, (unless some veiy peculiai 
oharacterlses that brow), it loses much of its raagnifioence; it 
f erior to a wood which covers a less hill from the top to the b 
for a whole space filled is seldom little: but a wood commanded 
eminence is generally no more than a part of the scene below; a 
boundary is often inadequate to its greatness. To continue it, 
-fore, till it winds out of sight, or loses itself in the horizo 
generally desireable; but then the varieties of its surface gro 
as it retires; while those of a hanging wood are all distinct; 
furthest parts are held up to the CQre; and none are at a distan 
though the whole be extensive. 

The varieties of a surface are essential to the beauty of it 
tinned smooth-shaven level of foliage is neither agreeable nor 
the different growths of trees commonly break it in reality, an 
shadows still more in appearance. These shades are so many tin 
which undulating about the surface, are its greatest embellishnj 
•uoh tints may be produced with more effect, and more certainty 
Judicious mixture of greens; at the same time an additional var 
be introduced, by grouping and contrasting trees very different 
from eaoh other: and whether variety in the greens or in the fo 
the design, the execution is often easy, and seldom to a oertai 
impossible. In raising a young wood it may be perfect; in old 
there are many spots which may be either thinned or thickened; 
there the characteristic distinctions should deteriiiine what to 
or which to leave; at the least will often point out those w>iio 
blemishes, ought to be taken away; and the removal of two or th 
will sometimes accomplish the design. The number of beautiful 
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and agreeable loasses, which may decorate the surface, Is so grea 
where the place will not admit of one, another is always ready; 
no delicacy of finish ine is required, no minute exactness is wor 
carding, great effects will not be disconcerted by small bbstruc 
and little disappointments* 

The contrasts, howerer, of masses and of groupes, must not be 
strong, where greatness is the character of the wood; for unity 
essential to greatness: but if direct opposites be placed close 
the wood is no longer one object; it is only a confused collecti 
seyeral separate plantations; whereas if the progress be gradual 
the one to the other^ shapes and tints widely different may asse 
the same surface; and each should o^jcupy a considerable si)ace: a 
tree, or a small cluster of trees, in the midst of an extensiye 
in size but a speck, and in colour but a spot; the groupes and t 
must be large to produce any sensible variety* 

Yet single trees in the midst of a wood, though seldom of use 
versify a surface, often deserve particular regard as individual 
are important to the greatness of the whole* The superficies of 
shrubby thicket, how extensive soever, does not convey the same 
of magnificence, as a hanging wood; and yet at first sight, the 
ence is not always very discernible: it often requires time to c 
the several clroumstanoes in the latter, which suggest the eleva 
which that broad expanse of foliage is raised, the vastnesc of t 
which support it so high, the extent of the branches which spren 
far: when these circumstances, all of grandeur, croud together u 
inlnd, they dignify the space, which without them might pfi indiff 
be, the superficies of a thicket, or the surface of a wood: but 
large trees, not emlnntt above all about them, but distinguished 
slight separation, and obvious at a glance. Immediately resolve 
doubt; they are noble objects in themselves; became the situatio 
serve as a moasure to the rest* On the sane principle, trees wh 
are thin of boughs and of leaves, those whose branches tend upwa 
or whose heads rise in slender cones, have an appearance more of 
than of Importance, and are blemishes in a wood where greatness 
previiiling idea* Those, on the contrary, whose branches hang di 
down, have a br^jadth of head which suits with such a situation, 
their own peculiar beauty be lost in it* 

These decorations are natural granoes, which never derogate f 
greatness; and a number of shades playing on the surface, over a 
of those beautiful forms into which it may be cast, enliven that 
which, while it prevails, reduces the merit of one of the nobles 
In nature to that of mere space* To fill that space with object 
beauty; to delight the eye after it has been struck; to fix tho 
tlon where it has been caught; and to prolong astonishment into 
tlon, are purposes not unworthy of the greatest designs; and in 
cution productive of embellishments, which in style are not uneq 
scenes of richness and magnificence* 
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XVTII* When in a rociantic situation, vory broken ground is 
spread with nood, it may he proper on the surface of the wood, 
the inequalities of the ground* Rudeness, not greatness, is th 
Tailing idea; and a choice directly the reverse of tbat which i 
tive of unity, will produce it; strong contrasts, even oppositi 
he eligible; the aim is rather to disjoint than to connect; a d 
hollow may sink into dark greens; an abrupt bank may be shwwn b 
stage of aspiring trees; a sharp ridge by a narrow line of coni 
shapes: firs are of great use upon such occasions; their tint, 
form, their singularity, recoLmend them. 

A hanging wood, thin of forest trees, and soen from below, i 
pleasing: those few trees are \yy the perspective brought near t 
it loses the beauty of a thin wood, and is defective as a thick 
the most obvious improvement therefore is to thicken it. But w 
from an eminence, a thin wood is often a lively and elegant clr 
in a view; it is full of bbjects; and every separate tree shews 
beauty • To encrease that vivacity, which is the peculiar excel 
a thin wood, the trees should be characteristically distinguish 
in their tints and their shapes; and such as for their airiness 
proscribed in a thick wood, are frequently the most eligible he 
erences also in their growths are a further source of variety; 
should be considered as a distinct object, unless where a small 
are grouped together; and then all that compose the little clus 
agree; but the groupes themiselves, for the same reason as the s 
trees, should be strongly contrasted; the continued underwood 1 
only connexion; and that is not affected by their variety. 

HZm Though the surface of a wood, when commanded, deserves 
these attentions t yet the outline more frequently calls for our 
it is also more in our power; it may sometimes be great, and ma; 
ways be beaut iful* The first requisite Is irregularity. That 
of trees and underwood should form a long strait line, can neve 
natural; and a succession of easy sweeps and gentle rounds, eac 
tion of a greater or less circle, comroslng altogether a line 1 
serpentine, is, if possible worse. It is but a nuiaber of re^l 
put together in a disorderly maimer, and equally distant from t: 
JCiful both of art and of nature • The time b :iauty of an outline 
more in breaks thagi in sweeps; rather in angles than in rounds; 
not in succession*' 

The outline of a wood is a continued line, and small variati 
not save it from the insipidity of saiaeness: one deep recess, o 
prominence, has more effect than twenty little irrogularitios. 
divides the line into parts, but no breach is thereby made In i 
a continuation of wood always remains; the form of it only Is a 
and the extent is encreasod. The eye, which hurries to the ext 
of whatever is uniform, delights to trace a varied line through 
intricacies to pause from stace to sta^o, and to lengthen the p 
The pajts must not, however, on that account be raultiplied, til 
are too minute to be interesting, and so numerous as to create 
A few large parts should be strongly distinguished In their for 
directions, and their situations; each of these nay afterwards 
ted with subordinate varieties; and the mere growth of the plan 
occasion some irregularity; on many occasions more will not be 
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Ereiy variety in the outline of a wood must be a prominence, 
recess^ Breadth in either is not so important as length to the 
and depth to the other • If the former ends in an ancle, the lat 
diminishes to a point, they have more for oe than a shallow dent, 
dwarf exoresoenoe, how wide soever • They are greater deviations 
the continued line which thqy are intended to break; and their e 
to enlarge the wood itself, which seems to stretch from the most 
point, back beyond the most distant to which it retires^ The e 
a large wood on a flat, but not comi.ianded, can by no oircumstanc 
manifestly shewn, as l^ a deep recess; especially if that recess 
so as to conceal the extremity, and leave the i lagination to pur 
On the other hand, the poverty of a shallow wood mipht sometimes 
lieved by here and there a prominence, or clumps, *hich by their 
parent junction should seem to be prominencies from it* A d§epe 
with a continued outline, except when coiimanded, would not appea 
slderable^y 

An inlet into a wood seems to have been cut, if the oppo ite 
of the entrance tally; and that shew of art depreciates its iieri 
a difference only in the situation of those points, by brincine 
forward than the other, prevents the appearance, though their fo 
similar • Other points, which distinguish the creat parts, shoul 
general be strongly marked; a short turn has more spirit in it t 
tedious circuity; and a line broken by angles has a precision an 
ness, which in an undulated line are wanting: the angles should 
commonly be a little aoftened; the rotundity of the plant which 
them is r.ometlmes sufficient for the purpose; but if they are rie 
down too much, they lose all moaningt Three or four large parts 
boldly distinguished, will break a very long outline; more may b 
often ouiit to be, thrown in, but seldom are necessary: and when 
woods are opposed on the sides of a nawrow glade, neither has so 
occasion for variety in itself, as if it were single: if th^ ar 
different from each other, the contrast supplies the deficiency 
and the interval between them is full of variety • The forra of t 
val is Indeed of as much consequence as their own: though the ou 
of both the woods be separately beautiful, yet if together t-iey 
oast the open space into an ari^reeable figure, the whole scene is 
pleasing; , and that figure is never agreeable, when the sides too 
corjrespond; whether they are exactly the same, or exactly the re 
each other, they equally appear artificial* 

Every variety of outline hitherto mentioned, may be traced by 
derwood alone; but frequently the same effects nay be produced w 
eaaet and with much more beauty by a few trees standing out, froiii 
thicket, and belonging, or seexaing to belong to the wood, so as t 
a part of its figure • lilven where they are not v; anted for that p 
detached trees are such agreeable objects, so distinct, so lirht 
compared to the covert about them, that skirting alon^: it in soi. 
and breaking it iu others, they give an unai'focted c^aco, v/hich 
otherwise be given to the outline ♦ They have a rtill further ef 
when they stretch across the whole breadth of an inlet, or befor 
of a recess into the wood: they are themselves shewn to advanta/; 
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8pao« behind th«ni| and that spaoe, sa«n betwoan thalr atamst thay in 
ratiirn throw into an agreaabla par&pactiya* An inferior graca of tha 
sama kind may ba oftan introduoadt only l}y distinguishing tha bolas of 
some traaa in tha wood Itsalf , and koeptng down the thicket beneath tham# 
^hara eran this cannot ba wall executed, still the outline may be filla* 
^ith suoh trees and shrubs as swell out in the middle of their growth 
and diminish at both ends; or with such as rise in a slander cone; with 
those whose branches tend upwards; or liliose base is very sraall in pro- 
portion to their height; or which, are very thin of boughs and of leaves. 
In a cmflnad garden scene, which wants room for the effect of detached 
trees, the outline will be heavy, if these little attentions are disre- 
garded* 

XZ« The prevailing character of a wood is generally grandeur; the 
principal attention tHerofore which it requires, Is to prevent the ex- 
cess of that character, to diversify tho uniformity of its extent, to 
lighten the unwieldiness of its bulk, and to blend gracos with greatness* 
Dut the character of a grove is beauty; fine trees are lovely objects; 
a .jjrove is an assemblage of them; in which every individual retains much 
of its own pewullar elegance; and whatever it loses, is transferred to 
the superior beauty of the whole. To a grove, therefore, whic'i admits 
of endless variety in the disposition of the trees, differences in their 
shapes and their greens are seldom vory important, and soLietimes they 
are detrimental, strong contrasts scatter trees which are thinly planted 
and which have not the connexion of luxderwood; they no longer form one 
plantation; they are a number of single trees. A thiol-c £:rove is not in- 
deed exx>08ed to this mischief, and certain situations aay roco.u/iend 
iifferent shapes and different greenr> for their effects ui^on the surface; 
but in the outline they are seldom much regarded. The eye attracted into 
the tepth of the grove, passes by little circumstances at the ent ranee; 
even varieties in the form of the line do not always encape the attention; 
they are not so apparent as in a continued thicket, and are scarcely 
seen, if they are not considerable. 



But the surface and the outline are not the only circumstances 
to be attended to. Though a ferove be beautiful as an object, it is be- 
sides delightful as a spot to walk or to fit in; and the choice and the 
disi)Ositlon of the trees for effects ?/ithin, are therefore a principal 
consideration. Mere irregularity alone will not please; strict order Is 
there more agreeable than absolute confusion; and some meaning'' better 
than none, u regular plantation has a derreo of beauty; but it c:ives no 
natlsf action, because we know that the sarae number of trees r.ii-'ht be 
acre beautifully arranged. A disposition, however, in which the lines 
only are broken, without varying the distances, is less natural than any; 
for though we cannot find strait linos in a forest, we are habituated to 
them in the hedge-rows of fields; but neither in wild nor in cultivated 
nature do we ever see trees equidistant fron eao'^ other: that regularity 
belongs to art alone, ""he distances therefore should be strikin^^ly 
different: the trees should father into groupes, or stand in various Irr- 
egular lines, and describe several firures: the intervals between them 
should be contrasted both in shape and ir. dir.:onsions: a large space 
should In sorie places be quite open; in others the trees should bo so 
close together, as hardly to leave a passaf^e between them; and in others 
as far apart as the connexion will allow. In the forna and the varieties 
of these groupes, these linos, and these openinr:'S, principally consists 
the Interior beauty of a crove. 
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The foroe of them is loost strongly Illustrated at Clarenont*; 
the walk to the cottage i though destitute of many natural advant^ 
and eminent foi* none; though it commands no prospect; though the 
below it is a trifling pond; though it has nothing, in short, bul 
equality of ground to recocmend it; is yet the finest part of the 
den: for a grove is there planted, in a gently curved direction, 
along the side of- a hill, and on the edce of a wood, which rises 
it» Large recesses break it into several clumps, v;hicb hang dowi 
declivity; some of them approaching, hut none reaching quite to 1 
bottoBiii These recesses are so deep, as to form great openings ii 
tddst of the grove; they penetrate almost to the covert; hut the 
being all equally suspended from the wood; and a line of open pl£ 
though sometimes narrow, running co stantly along the top; a con1 
of grove is presorvedi and the connexion between the parts is ne^ 
broken. Even a groupe which near one of the extremities stands c 
detachedi is still in style so similar to the rest, as not to l0£ 
relation* Each of these clumps is composed of several others st- 
ultimately united; each is full of groupes, sometimes of no laore 
trees; sometlzoes of four or five; and now and then in larger clu£ 
an irregular waving line, Issuing from sone little croud, loses j 
in the next| or a few scattered trees drop in a more distant succ 
from the one to the other. The intervals, winding here like a g" 
widening there into broader openings, differ in extent, in figure 
direction; but all the groupes, the lines, and the intervals are 
together into large general clumps, each of which is at the sanie 
compact and free, identical and various. The whole is a place wl 
to tarry with secure delight, or saunter with perpetual amuGeir.en1 

The grove at Ksher Pluce** was planted by the sane masterly ^lai 
the necessity of accommodating the young plantation to some large 
whidi grew there before, has confined its variety. The groupes t 
and small; there was not room for larger or for more: there were 
portunitiea to form continued narrow glades between opposite line 
vacant spaces are therefore chiefly irregular openin^:;s spreading 
way, and great differences of distance between the trees are the 
variety; but the grove winds along the bank of a large river, on 
and at the foot of a very sudden ascent, the upper part of which 
vered with wood. In one place it presses close to the covert: vi 
from it in another; and stretches in a third across a bold recess 
runs up hi^ into the thicket* The trees sometimes overspread ti 
below} sometimes leave an open space to the river; at othertimes 
the brow of a large loiole, climb up a steep, or hang on a gentle 
clivity* These varieties in the situation more than compensate i 
want of variety in the disposition of the trees; and many happy c 
stances which oonour 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ __. I^ Esher's peaceful 

'.y![iere Kent anid nature vie for Pelham^s love, 

render this little spot more agreeable th- n any at Clarenont. Bi 
it was right to preserve the trees already standing, and not to t 
great present beauties to still greater in futurity; yet this at1 
has been a restraint; and the grove at Claremont, considered mere 

"^ Near Esther in Surrey 

** Contiguous to Claremont* 
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plantatloni is In dellcf|.c7 of taste, and fertility of invention, 
ior to that at Esher# 

Both were early essays in the modern art of gardening; and, i 
from an eagerness to shew the effect, the troos in both. were pla 
near together: though they are still far short of their growth, 
run up into polos, and the groves are already past their prime; 
temptation to plant for such a purpose no longer exists, now the 
perience has Justified the ' experiment . If, however, we still he 
patience to mait, it is possible to secure both a present and a 
effect, by fixing first on a disposition which will be beautiful 
trees are large, and then intermingling another which is agreeab 
they are small. These occasional trees are hereafter to be take 
S^nd must be removed in ti.io, before they become prejudicial to t 
others • 

The consequence of variety in the disposition, is variety in 
and shade of the grove; which may be improved by the choice of t 
Some are impenetrable to the fiercest #un-beam; totters let in ho 
there a ray between the large mass;)s of their foliage; and other 
both of boughs and of leaves, only chequer the ground. IZvery de 
light and shade, from a glare to obscurity, may be managed, part 
the number, and partly by the tearburo of the trees. Differences 
in the manner of their growths have also corresponding effects; 
a closeness under those whose branches descend low, and spread w 
space and liberty where the arch above is high; and frequent tra 
from the one to the ot er are very pleasing. These still are no 
the varieties of which the interior of a grove is capable: trees 
v/hose branches nearly roach the ground, being each a sort of thi 
are inoftnsistent with an open plantation: but though sone of th 
acteristic distinctions are thereby excluded, other varieties rao 
succeo.4 in their place; for the freedom of passare throughout br 
every tree in its turn near to the eye, and subjects even differ 
in foliage to observation. These, slight as they may seen, are 
able when they occur: it is true they are not regretted when wan 
but a defect of ornament is not necessarily a blemish. 

XHl. It has been already observed that clumps differ only i 
from a wood, if they are close; or from a grove, if they are ope 
are small woods, and si^all groves, governed by the same principl 
th« larger, after allowances made for their dimensions. P.ut bes 
properties they may have in coLMon v/ith woods or v/ith groves, th 
others peculiar to themselves, v/hich require examination. 

/•■ ' 

They are either independent or relative'; when independent, th 
bsauty, as single objects, is solely to be attended to; when rel 
the beauty of the individuals must be sacrificed to the effect o 
whole, which is the greater consideration. 

The least clump that can be, is of tv/o trees; and the best ef 
can have is, that their heads united should appear one large tre 
therefore of different species, or seven or eight of such shapes 
not easily join, can hardly be a beautiful groupe, especially if 
a tendency to a circular form. L:.uoh clumps of fire, though veiy 
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are seldom pleasing; they .do not compose one mass, but afe only i 
fused number of pinnacles. The confusion is however avoidedi by 
ing them in succession, not in clusters; and a clump of such tre< 
therefore more agreeable when it is extended rather In length tbj 
breadth • 

Th»ee tre s togethor must fora either a right line, or a trim 
disguise the regularity, the distances should be very different* 
tinctions in their shapes contribute also to the same end; and rt 
in their growths still more^ When a strait line consists of two 
nearly similar, and of a third much lower than they are, the evei 
eotion in which they stand is hardly discernible. 

If humbler growths at the extremity can discompose the strict < 
gularity, the use of it is thereby recommended upon other oocasic 
is indeed the variety peculiarly proper for clumps: every apparei 
fice affecting the objects of nature, disgusts; and clumps are s\ 
tinguished objects, so liable to the suspicion of having been le: 
placed on purpose to be so distinguished, that to divert the att< 
from these sumptons of art, irregularity in the composition is m< 
portant to them than to a wood or to a grove; being also less ex 
they do not adrait so much variety of outline: but variety of groi 
is most observable in a small compass; afld the several gradations 
may be cast into beautiful figures* 

The extent and the outline of a wood or a grove engage the at* 
more than the extremities; but in clumps these last are of the iik 
sequence; they determine the form of the whole; and both of theiu 
generally in sight: great care should therefore be taken to mkke 
agreeable and different* The ease with which they may be compare 
bids all sinilarity between then: for every appearance of equali^ 
v;ests an idea of art; and therefore a cl\mp as broad as it is loi 
less the work of nature than one which stretches into length. 

another peciiliarity of clumps, is the facility with which t'^e: 
a mixture of trees, and of shrubs; of wood, and of grove; in sho: 
every species of plantation* None are nore beautiful than those 
aro GO composed* Such compositions are,, however, more proper in 
pact than in straggling clumps: they are most agreeable when the; 
uuiss: If the transitions from very lofty to very humble growths, 
thicket to open plgintations, be frequent and sudden, the disorde: 
nore miitod to rude than to elegant scenes* 

XXIII* T]io occasions on which independent clumps may be appl: 
nany^ They aro often desirable as beautiful objects in ther:islev< 
are sometimes necovssary to brettk an extent of lawn, or a continue 
whether of fTOund or of plantation; but on all occasions a Jealoi 

art constantly attends them, which irregular itsr in their figure i 
always alone remove. ?houe;h elevations shew them to advantage, j 
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hillook eyldently thrown up^ on purpose to be orowned with a oIuie 
is artificial to a degree of distrust: some of the trees should th 
be planted on the sides, to take off that appearance* The same e 
ent may be applied to olumps placed on the brow of a hill, to int 
its sameness; they will have less ostentation of design, if they 
in part carried down either declivity • The objection already mad 
planting many along such a brow, is on the same principle: a sing 
clump is less suspected of art; if it be an open one, there can b 
finer situation for it, than just at the point of an abrupt hill, 
a promontory into a lake or a river. It is in either a beautiful 
ation, distinct by its position, and enlivened by an expanse of s 
of water, about and beyond it, 3uch advantages may ballance litt 
fects in its form; but th^ are lost if other clumps are planted 
it: art then intrudes » and the whole is displeasing ♦ 

1QCIV# But though a multiplicity of clumps, when each is an in 
dant object, seldom seems natural; yet a nunber of them may, with 
any appearance of art, be aduitted into the saiae scene^ if they b 
relation to each other: if by their succession they diversify a o 
uod outline of wood; if between than they form beautiful glades; 
all together they cast an extensive lawn into an agreeable shape, 
effect prevents any scrutiny into the means of producing it* But 
the reliance on that effect is so {^reat, every other consideratia 
Cive way to the beauty of the whole • The figure of the glade, of 
lawn, ot of the wood, are principally to be attended to: the fine 
clumps, if thfy do not fall easily Into the great lines, are blem 
t/ioir connect ions, then contrasts, are more important than their 

A line of clnnps, if the intervals be closed by others beyond 
has the appearance of a wood, or of a grove; and in one respect t 
blance has an advantage over the reality* In different points of 
the relations between the cliuaps are changed; and a variety of fo 
produced, which no continued wood or grove, however broken, can f 
These forms cannot all be equally agreeable; and too anxious a so 
to make them every where pleasing, may, perhaps, prevent their be 
beaut ifult The effect must often be left to chance; but it shoul 
studiously consulted from a few principal points of view; and it 
to laake any recess, any prominence, any figure in the outline, by 
thus advancing before, or retiring behind one an**her. 

But amidst all the advantages attendant on this species of pla 
it is often exceptionable when coirmiandod from a neighbouring emin 
clumps below the eye lose soiLe of their principal beauties; and a 
ber of them betray the art of which th^ are always liable to be 
pected: they ooxapose no surface of wood; and all effects arising 
relations between tvie:n are entirely lost* A prospeot spotted wit 
clumps can hardly be great: unless they are so distinct as to be 
or so distant as to unite into v^ne mass, they are seldom an impro 
of a view. 



*XX7# The proper situations for single trees are frequently t 
as for.cliimps; the choice will often bo detorriined, solely by the 

*i!he introduction of foreign trees and plants, which" we' owe princ 
to Archibald duke of Argyle, contributed essentially to the richn 
colouring so peculiar to our modern landskip^ The mixture of var 
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greens I the contrast of forms between our forest trees and the nc 
and West-Indian firs and pines > are 1 provenents nore recent thar 
or but little known to him* The weepinc-willow and every florid 
eaoh tr3e of delioate or bold loaf, are new tints in the compsoit 
our gardens* The last century was certainly acquainted with Biany 
those rare plants we now admire* The '.Weymouth pine has long beer 
ized here; the patriarch plant still exists at Lo^gleat* The lig 
graceful acacia was known as early; witness those ancient stems i 
court of Bedford-house in Bloomsbury-square ; and in the bishop of 
garden at Fulham are uany exotics of very ancient date. I doubt 
fore whether the difficulty of presorvinc them in a clime so fore 
their nature did not convince our ence tors of their inutility ir 
eral; unless the shapeliness of the lime and horne-chestnut, whic 
corded so well with established regularity, and which thence and 
their novelty grew in fashion, die not occasion the neglect of th 
curious plants* 

But Just as the encomiuin..''. are that I have bestowed on Kent^s di 
ies, he was neither without assistance or faults. 1^. Pope undou 
contributed to form his taste. The design of the Prince of Wales 
garden at Carlton-house was evidently borrowed from the poet^d at 
enham* There was a little of affected modesty in the latter, whe 
said, of all his worke he was ir.oat proud of 'is garden. And yet 
a singular effort of art and taste to impress so rjiuch variety and 
cry on a spot of five acres. The passing through the gloom froii 
grotto to the opening day, the retiring and again assembling shad 
the dusky groves, the larger lawn, and the solemenity of the ten; 
at the cypresses that l.ad up to his mother *s tomb, are managed i« 
quisite judgment; and though Lord Peterborough assisted him 

To form his quincunx and to rank his vines, 

those were not the most pleasing ingredients of his little perspe 
I do not know whether the disposition of the garden at Rosisham, 
out for General Dormer, and in njy opinion the most engaging of al 
works, was not planned on the model of Mr* Pope^s , at least in t 
ing and retiring shades of Venus 's vale. The whole is as elegant 
antique as if the ompor/or Julian had selected the most pleasing 
tude about Daphne to enjoy a philosophic retire;:ent. 

That Kent's ideas were but rarely great, was in s ne measure ov^ 
the novelty of vis art. It would have been difficult to have tre 
the style of gardening at once from a few acres to tumbling of fc 
and though new fashions like new religions, (which are new fashic 
lead men to the most opposite excesses, it could not be the case 
dening, wyere the experiments would have been so expensive. Yet 
true too that the features in Kent's landskips were seldom ma jest 
clumps were puny, h?. airbed at ii/m^3dlate effect, and planted for 1 
urity. Pne sees no largo woods ksetohed out by his direction. Is 
77e yet entirely rioon above a too great frequencj^ of small clumps 
pecially in the elbows of serpentine rivers. How common to sec t 
four beeches, then as many larches, a third Irnot of cypresses, ar 
iFOlution of all threel Kent^s last designs wer'3 in a higher styl 
his idaas opened on succesj. The north terras at (.;lare::ont was n: 
erior to the rest of the garden* Vide Lord Orford on Modern Garc3 
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eratlon of proportion, between the object, and the spot it is int< 
to ooouE7;,and if the desired effect can be attained by a single 
the sinplioity of the means reooimaends it^ Sometimes it will be ' 
f erred merely for variety; and may be used to nark one point in a 
In whioh two or three points are already distinguished ]by oluiapn. 
oooasio.ially be appliod to most of the purposes for which olunps ; 
used; may be an independant object; may interrupt a continued lin< 
decorate an extent of space: there is but one effect result inc rr< 
olimrps whioh may not to a certain degree be produced by sln^lo tr 
muaber of them will never unite into one larce mass; but more dis 
relations ijiay be observed betw ^en them» Joattered about a lawn, 
cast It into an agreeable shape; and to produce that shape, each ] 
placed with an attention to the rest; they may stand in particula: 
tions, and collectively form agreeable figures; or between severa! 
^lins trees little cl&des may open, full of variety and beauty^ 
lines they trace are fainter than those which larger plantat-ions ; 
but then their forms are their ovra; they are therefore absolutely 
from all appearance of art; any disposition of them, if it be but 
gular, is sure to be naturals 

The situations of single trees is the first consideration; anvl 
orences in the distances between them their greatest variety. In 
they admit of no choice but that W'^ich their species a'Jfords; c^ei 
often, beauty often, sometimes mere solidity, and now and t-ion pet 
ity alone, recoa.ends them* rheir situations will also frequently 
termine the species: If they are placed before a continued line o; 
only to break it, they should commonly be similar to the trees in 
wood; they will else lose their connexion, and not affect the out: 
which th^ are intended to vary; but If they are dosigned to be i] 
dent objects, they are as such more discernible when 3istinGUishe< 
in their shapes and their greens from any plantations about them# 
all, the choice, especially in largo scenes, is nuch confined to 
trees on the spot; young clumps from the first have some, and soo: 
duce a oonsiderable effect; but a young single tree for many yean 
none at all; and it is often more judicious to preserve one alreai 
ing, though not exactly such as might be wished, either in itself 
its situation, than to plant in its stead anoth r, which may be a 
object, and better placed, in a distant futurity • 
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